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tudes of more than 4,000 students at Syracuse University. Their
attitudes toward religion are clearest. Women inclined more to
religion than men, and lowerclassmen believed more strongly in
a personal God and in prayer than upperclassmen. But most
kept the same religious belief through college that they held on
entering. Orthodox students tended to change their attitude
more than atheists or those with liberal religious views.
Attitude Correlates
Do particular attitudes tie up with certain other personality
traits? Several attempts have been made to answer this question.
Katz and Allport compared students who worried about their
loss of religious faith with those who reported finding in college
a satisfying life philosophy. Almost twice as many of the former
said they needed advice on personal problems. Worry about reli-
gious faith tied up with other kinds of maladjustment.
Thomas H. Howells, of the University of Colorado, compared
50 students extremely radical and 50 extremely conservative in
their religious beliefs. He found that radicals could endure more
pain, were less suggestible, more intelligent, and more persistent
than the conservatives.
Several studies show liberalism or radicalism is correlated posi-
tively with amount of information. Surveying 3,000 college stu-
dents Peter Odegard concluded that radicals know their subject
matter better than conservatives. The same report is made by
Goodwin B. Watson, Percival M. Symonds, and others after
studying a variety of social and economic attitudes. The degree
of correlation between attitude and information is often low, but
differences in knowledge, where found, nearly always favor radi-
cals or liberals. Harper found that persons making high scores
in liberalism are more consistent in their attitudes than those
making low scores, a result probably due to the more complete
information possessed by the former group.
HABLEY CANTRIL has shown that people's beliefs and predic-